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started by him achieved a great liberation of the human spirit;
but we are to ascribe these things to the inward awakening
brought to pass by the direct contact with God of the souls of
Luther and his disciples, not to the theory offered as an
interpretation of this experience. The theory remains stark and
inflexible.
We finally conclude, therefore, that Luther set up the totali-
tarian omnicompetent Word of God in place of the totalitarian,
omnicompetent Church of the Middle Ages. He was able to free
his soul from the trammels of legalistic religion, and his emancipa-
tion placed him outside the fold of the Catholic Church; but he
could not free his mind from its craving for an external, objective
authority. In other words, while he was religiously the precursor
of the modern spirit, intellectually he remained in the Middle
Ages. Melanchthon and more especially the Protestant School-
men have been often criticized for standardizing and petrifying
Luther's living theology by relapsing into Biblicism; in reality
they were following in their master's footsteps when they treated
the content of faith as written and laid down once and for all;
they differed from him merely in making the text of the Bible as a
whole rather than the Word of God into the infallible repository of
doctrine.
This view about Luther is to be distinguished from that of
Troeltsch, who says, 'The hierarchical sacramental Church is
replaced [sc. by Luther] by the Church which lays the main
emphasis upon the Word of Scripture and its proclamation by
the preachers5,1 after asserting that cthe Word itself, its foundation
in the Bible, its manifestation in the Sacrament, and its proclama-
tion in the sermon, is to him an objective and precious endow-
ment9.2 The whole of the supernatural element in the Church,
says Troeltsch, is focused in the Word, but the Church is that
which controls and orders the lives of all Christians.3 Troeltsch
is so far right, in that he recognizes that Luther was sufficiently
medieval to be incapable of dispensing with an external, all-
embracing authority. But he is too much concerned to fit Luther
exactly into his universal classification of forms of Christianity into
those belonging to the 'Church* type and those belonging to the
*sect' type, to give their proper weight to the numerous passages
in which Luther places the Word high above the Church and his
frequent disparagement of the latter, even, in its reformed aspect,
1 Die SodaMre der Christlichen Kirchen (English translation), II, 478.
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